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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL THEORY 


‘a question which is suggested for examination in this paper is 

the relation of philosophical principles to political theories. Do 
systems of philosophy imply definite political beliefs? Is a thinker’s 
philosophy of the state determined by his metaphysical position? In 
reason, and as a matter of fact, do theories of the state follow from 
philosophical premises? And, therefore, is it necessary to guard 
against certain types of speculation in order to further the cause of 
liberty and civilization ? 

These are not one but many questions, it may be said. Neverthe- 
less, closer scrutiny will show that they are organically connected. 
And the problem which is central to them all has been suggested by 
the crisis of the war. Dazed by the military barbarism which threat- 
ened Europe, men sought at the outbreak of the war an explanation 
in this philosophy or that for the peculiarity of the Teutonic mind 
and its unrighteous doctrines. Nietzsche has been responsible for 
the war, many argued, as they discovered a resemblance between the 
gospel of the Will to Power and the spirit of the military party. 
Idealism has caused the war, others concluded, since definite elements 
of the German tradition can be traced back to Fichte and to Hegel. 
Or Darwinian naturalism has been the cause, in general by its 
furtherance of materialistic forms of culture, specifically through its 
formulation of the law of struggle as the principle of evolution. 

For the purposes of this inquiry, it is not necessary to examine 
these assertions in detail, nor to argue the question whether any sys- 
tem of opinion can be held more than partially accountable for the 
origin of a conflict so manifestly grounded in political, racial and 
economic rivalries as these had developed amid an imperfect interna- 
tional organization. Philosophers by profession have assigned least 
weight, perhaps, to the asserted relation of Nietzscheanism to the 
war. For in spite of a certain affinity between it and the ruthless 
egoism of the Central Powers, the inner content of Nietzsche’s teach- 
ing and the limits of his influence forbid the identification of the two. 
More important, and more germane to the present study, is the ques- 
tion concerning the influence of the remaining doctrines. Under 
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Idealism both fact and doctrine point to the work of Fichte. In 
1807-1813 Fichte had gloriously withstood the tyranny of Napoleon. 
In 1913 the Germans gratefully recalled his patriotic service, prais- 
ing in him the intellectual hero of the national uprising, when others, 
like Hegel, had held back or failed. During his later life and till the 
end, Fichte had been an impassioned leader of the people. In the 
Grundziige des gegenwirtigen Zeitalters he had traced out, as he con- 
ceived it, the culminating degeneracy of the times. In the Reden an 
die deutsche Nation he summoned the Germans to repair, as they 
alone could do, the calamity which endangered civilization. They 
formed the only possible saviors of European culture. On their 
efforts depended the hope of deliverance from the degradation of the 
age. ‘‘For if ye perish,*’ so rang out the prophetic warning, ‘‘all 
humanity will perish with you.’’ 

Here we have the doctrine of the supremacy of Germanism at its 
intellectual source and in its primary philosophical form. Fichte is 
honored also as the intellectual forerunner of the unity of the Ger- 
man people. Hegel, on the other hand, failed to share in the revolt 
against the conqueror. But he made a significant contribution to the 
Teutonic tradition by his absolute doctrine of the state. Freedom, 
as Hegel taught, that is the independent and self-conscious life of 
reason, is realized essentially through political organization. The 
state is the objective realization of the rational process which con- 
stitutes the world. It is the indispensable vehicle, the bearer of the 
spiritual order. Thus it possesses substantial self-existence, as it 
possesses also supreme inherent worth. Such is Hegel’s great con- 
tribution to the developing tradition—a doctrine, moreover, the in- 
fluence of which can be followed in later German thought. 

To Fichte and Hegel, therefore, principles go back which have 
helped to plunge the world into the miseries of the war. Teutonic 
culture the salvation of humanity, the state self-subsistent and su- 
preme—these have proved fatal doctrines, and these received their 
classical expression from the leaders of the Idealistic school.t Ideal- 
ism, it has therefore been concluded, must be held responsible for 
fundamental errors of political theory. And to avoid the evil in the 
future, recourse must be had to philosophical principles of an oppo- 
site sort. Especially in America, if we wish to develop our liberal 
democracy, we must ground our thinking in reflection which shall not 
be a priori and absolute, but concrete, experimental and free. 


1It is, of course, not asserted that these principles are due to Fichte and 
Hegel alone, or to thought alone, especially thought in its philosophical form. 
Of the absolute theory of the state, in particular, it would be an unwarrantable 
extreme to assert either that its nineteenth-century development ini Germany 
came from Hegel alone or that Hegel’s teaching had no part in this development. 
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The case, no doubt, is considerably more involved than ‘so brief 
a sketch would make it appear. Kant also contributed important ele- 
ments to the spirit of the Germans, who accepted his ideal of duty, 
although in later years they have filled it with a military content 
which he abhored. Again, and more pertinently, the Idealists of the 
present day urge a demurrer to the indictment of their doctrine 
which possesses inherent force. It was not in the time of Idealism’s 
power, they remind us, that military barbarism developed, but pre- 
cisely in the period of its decline. German imperialism grew up in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. This was the age of sci- 
ence, of naturalism, of industrialism, of just those forces which have 
led so much of recent thinking away from the Idealistie positions. 
Idealism teaches an absolutism of the spirit, not of economic control 
or political domination; its goal is the establishment of a spiritual 
kingdom, not the attainment of military power. The latter views are 
more consonant with the doctrines of its empirical and naturalistic 
rivals. To charge them on the Idealistie philosophy is to hold it re- 
sponsible for evils which follow from the systems by which in the 
middle of the century it was unhappily supplanted. 

The argument in defense thus earries undeniable weight, al- 
though it would hardly be possible to adjudge it a complete success. 
In either event, however, it is evident that here we come upon a case 
of connection between speculative reflection and political thories. 
Fichte’s Idealism of selfhood became the basis of his ardent scheme 
for the renewal of the nation; Hegel’s absolute Idealism issued in 
his absolute theory of the state. It is not difficult, moreover, to dis- 
cover similar cases in other divisions of the history of opinion. From 
antiquity a comparison of the political views of Plato and Aristotle 
at once suggests itself. Both thinkers are Idealists, both inculeate 
ancient doctrines of the state. But as they differ in method and in 
metaphysical emphasis, so there is significant variation in their po- 
litical positions. Plato advocates the absolutism of the Republic. 
Aristotle is a scientific as well as a speculative genius, he seeks to 
bring the doctrine of his master into touch with conerete phenomena; 
and so we gain the more sober, balanced, in some respects tentative 
teaching of the Politics. 

In the modern world, again, the political philosophy of Great 
Britain is notable. In the seventeenth century appears the com- 
manding figure of Locke. The ‘‘Father of English philosophy’’ is 


keen, shrewd, empirical, practical. He always favors sobriety of 
Judgment and adherence to matters of fact. Moderation, sound 
common sense, toleration are his watchwords in all departments of 
thought. And so in the domain of polities. Locke is born in 1632 
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amid the confusion of the early struggle with the crown; he lives 
until 1704, two years after Anne succeeds William on the throne. 
Thus he becomes a witness of almost the whole of the conflict which 
issued in our modern England; or rather, he is more than an observer, 
for in much of the movement he takes a personal share. And through 
it all the author of the Essay continues the incarnation of the Whig 
spirit in its moderate form. As he avoids excessive speculation in 
metaphysics, so in politics he is ever for cautious views. The em- 
piricism of his theory of knowledge finds its counterpart in his in- 
dividualistic conception of the state. He repudiates alike the theol- 
ogy of the high-churchmen and the divine authority of kings. It is 
rot to be assumed, indeed, that Locke’s political philosophy is a mere 
corollary of his speculative endeavor: on the contrary, there is action 
and reaction here, and both theories bear the impress of the age and 
of its history. But he stands out as the representative philosopher 
of his party; while by his metaphysics even more than by his polities 
he lays the foundation for English liberal thought. And this liberal 
tradition has continued down to the present time. From Locke to 
Bentham, after Bentham in the Mills, with Spencer even after the 
great transition occasioned by the theory of evolution and in spite of 
the constructive tendency of Spencer’s genius, last of all in Morley, 
who in 1914 left the cabinet of Asquith rather than subscribe the de- 
claration of war—throughout the centuries the movement has run 
true to type, reproducing from time to time the characteristics which 
have marked it from the first. 

Within limits, then, the thesis which asserts the connection of phi- 
losophy and politics may be said to be established. A relation does 
exist between metaphysical principles and theories of political or- 
ganization. The fundamental divisions of philosophy are epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics in the stricter meaning of the term. From these 
follow implications concerning the more derivative branches of re- 
flective inquiry—concerning ethics, for example, or the philosophy 
of religion, or the philosophy of the state. This is true in the order 
of reason. It occurs also in the order of historical fact. Systems and 
schools and individual thinkers belong to classes and types. The 
spirit which is manifested in their study of the more general and 
deeper problems reappears when they consider the analysis of life in 
common, the question of political obligation, the rights of individuals, 
the nature of sovereignty, the forms of government, in sum the idea, 
the authority, the functions of the state. 

It is important to note, however, the modifying clause attaching 
to this conclusion. Within limits the principle is just. What these 
limitations on its scope may be, is a question which requires examina- 
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tion. Many cases of political theory may at once be eliminated. For 
political thinking is often carried on in substantial independence, in- 
dividuals and communities working out their doctrines apart from 
speculative considerations or with scanty reference to the philo- 
sophical point of view. Even when philosophy is present and opera- 
tive, it is evident that other factors also may enter—and enter rea- 
sonably—into the formation of political opinion. Thus the connec- 
tion between philosophy and political theory may be neither immedi- 
ate nor exclusive. And the same conclusion holds of other disciplines 
of a like reflective type. In ethics and the philosophy of religion con- 
cepts arise which have their origin in the special department of 
thought concerned and derive their meaning from the characteristic 
problems with which it has to deal. Ethics, for example, raises the 
question of human freedom, whatever be the metaphysical position 
from which one starts; the philosophy of religion presses home the 
principle of values. So also in the field of political philosophy. 
Absolute metaphysics tends toward absolute politics, individualism 
toward liberal or radical views: but either movement may be crossed 
or hindered by tendencies sprung up in the course of reflection on the 
principles of politics themselves. Political thinking may thus be 
independent; it may react upon thought in metaphysics or epistemol- 
ogy: it may even supply the stimulus or the conditions from which 
in given cases speculation in these more central branches begins. 

The probability of such developments is increased by the influence 
of personal experience and the relation of politics to the spirit of the 
age. Questions of political conviction often call forth deep emotion. 
In times of stress or change they occasion passionate excitement, even 
though actual revolution be avoided: so the individual is swept along 
by the current of his time, the while he regards the issue through the 
glasses of his own mentality. Once more the political philosopher 
will be no more apt than thinkers in other departments to speculate 
m vacuo, disregarding the conditions and the needs existing in his 
own environment. Or rather, it is to be expected that speculation on 
political matters will be sensitive as few other types of reflective 
thought to the movements of life and history. Especially in periods 
when new systems of political philosophy are born, these reflect at 
once the crises which have conditioned them and the individual think- 
ers to whose activity they directly owe their origin. 

In many eases these two tendencies combine their influence. Not 
infrequently it is a matter of difficulty to distinguish between the 
effect of historical conditions and the elements of doctrine which fol- 
low from individual characteristics. Nevertheless the legitimacy of 


the two must be estimated by different standards. The personal is 
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of less importance than the general factor, and despite our willing- 
ness to-day to grant the former recognition, no one doubts that it 
requires stricter logical control. The influence of the conditions of 
the time is less subject to depreciation. And it enjoys a further ad- 
vantage of peculiar significance: the historical conditions form a 
large part of the concrete data on which the political philosopher has 
to base his reflective results. It is impossible nowadays to believe 
that philosophy is to be spun out of the philosopher’s own head; or, 
more technically, that the method of philosophy sanctions specula- 
tion without reference to definite bases in facts. And the data for 
political philosophy, or considerable portions of these data, are to 
be found in the phenomena of political life. The knowledge of what 
the state has been, and of what it is, underlies consideration of what 
it ought to be. The course of political history, the governments 
which men have wrought out, the experience of the given community, 
its ideals and its aims—these the political philosopher must consider 
on peril of disaster. The thinker who neglects them may be com- 
pared to the old philosophers of nature who built up their theories 
without stopping to inquire what the phenomena of nature had been 
ascertained to be. 

The effect of these limitations of the influence of philosophy on 
polities has found abundant illustration. Plato’s ideal state, it has 
been often said, is a Greek state idealized. Locke, as we have noted, 
was at once the protagonist of empiricism and a citizen of his age. 
The example of Spinoza and the relation of Spinoza to Hobbes are 
even more suggestive. Both philosophers adopt the social contract 
theory of political organization, Spinoza experiencing the influence 
of the English thinker. But their formulations of the doctrine show 
points of notable divergence. Hobbes is the complete absolutist: for 
him the compact through which the state is formed is irrevocable ; the 
sovereign is to be a monarch, intangible so long as he maintains the 
order and security for which the body politic exists; so also he must 
be above the law and invested with complete authority, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil. Now a priori it would be reasonable to expect from 
Spinoza a similar interpretation of political principles. In his case, 
if in the case of any great philosopher, the implication of the meta- 
physical doctrine would be an absolute view of the state, provided 
the connection of philosophy and politics is an exclusive law. And 
yet, as all the world knows, this reasonable expectation was not ful- 
filled: the most thoroughgoing of modern absolutists in metaphysics 
abandons in large measure his abstract rationalism when he ap- 
proaches the problems of the political order. To the sovereign he 


refuses to assign unlimited authority. In his conception of govern- 
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ment he favors the democratic or aristocratic rather than the monar- 
chical analysis. Above all he is concerned to safeguard intellectual 
and religious liberty, to assure toleration, instead of centering his 
proposals about the creation of a powerful state. Logically, Spinoza’s 
metaphysics should issue in autocracy: practically he advocates 
popular rule. Shall we err, then, if following the example of a re- 
cent writer, we explain the discrepancy by the extrinsic conditions 
of Spinoza’s thinking? His family, taking refuge from persecution 
in the Netherlands, find there the largest measure of toleration which 
was attainable at the time in Europe. The government which grants 
them this security is an aristocratic republic, not a monarchical or 
absolute state. And the philosopher has his personal experience. He 
suffers persecution of a kind which his forebears had escaped, as he 
is expelled from the synagogue because of his free-thinking. He 
understands the people better than kings or princes, as (in part) he 
supports himself by the labor of his hands. Spinoza the a priori 
metaphysician is an abstract pantheist: it is at least suggestive that 
when Spinoza the grinder of optical lenses, the persecuted Jew, con- 
siders the question of government, he favors a liberal polity. 

Or if we return to the problems of the war and consider again the 
influence of Fichte, it becomes in his case also impossible to ignore 
the effect of tendencies which include elements other than those that 
are merely speculative. Fichte was the prophet of Teutonic superior- 
ity, he prepared the way for the unification of the nation. But the 
age and the temperament conditioned his results as well as abstract 
reflection, entering like this into his political views and affecting 
their development. In the beginning of his career the philosopher 
had been a cosmopolitan, originally, indeed, an admirer of the French 
Revolution and its humanitarian ideals. It was not till after the 
campaign of Jena and the Prussian disaster that he became the 
ardent national leader. The basis and the content of the movement 
invoked to save the age continue idealistic. But the work is now 
allotted to the Germans as the elected nation, it is through their de- 
voted labors that civilization is to be redeemed. The absolute Ideal- 
ist of the earliest phase had favored internationalism. The patriotic 
Idealism of Fichte’s last years, the years of influence in European 
affairs, is a complex function, thought and the pressure of the times 
blending into one. 

The conclusion then is manifest. It is hardly too much to say 
that it completes itself. Philosophy and politics are evidently con- 
nected. But the principle of their relationship is not simple, but 
compounded of many elements. Epistemology and metaphysies may 
supply the premises from which a philosophy of the state is actually 
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deduced as in reason its conclusions are grounded in the more funda- 
mental disciplines. On the other hand, it may grow up in inde- 
pendence of these, and at times react upon them. Or the personality 
of the philosopher, above all his political experience and that of the 
people to whom he owes allegiance, may affect the closeness of the 
connection in question, may give rise to cross-currents and counter- 
eurrents of opinion, in fine, may create tendencies which essentially 
modify the doctrinal result. And from this conclusion corollaries 
follow of a certain importance for the thinking of to-day. In view 
of the complexity of the problem, a degree of caution is indicated in 
appraising the responsibility of abstract thought for the present 
erisis of civilization, and a fortiori in arguing reflexly from the 
bearing of philosophy on the situation to the truth or falsity of this 
or that particular system. Such care will bring the philosophical in- 
vestigator closer to a full realization of the varied elements in the 
case. It will enable philosophy at large to bear its part the better in 
the task of reconstruction which lies before the world. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


DR. STRONG’S PANPSYCHIC THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND PERCEPTION 


iis his able and thorough survey of the problems of psychology and 
epistemology? Dr. Strong propounds a theory which challenges 
almost equally every current philosophical system of knowledge old 
or new; it is a bold attempt to construct a coherent epistemology on 
a purely panpsychic basis, and to show that ‘‘a psychic ego can 
eome by evolution only out of a psychic world’’ (p. 322)—that what 
‘‘appears to us as physical is in itself psychical’? (p. 2). His 
panpsychism is of a very marked character. It is not that Mind or 
Reason is at the heart of things, but ‘‘Mind has been evolved out of 
mind-stuff’’ (p. 17); and mind-stuff again is feeling or sentience 
(p. 11). That the ego with all its complex activities has evolved 
will scarcely be questioned; but in what sense and to what degree 
its psychic character necessarily implies a world of the same nature 
is a difficult problem with reference to which I should like to con- 
sider Dr. Strong’s main arguments. 
1. His title, I venture to think, does not quite indicate the exact 
nature of the subject, which seems to me to be the origin of knowl- 


1The Origin of Consciousness. (Maemillan), 1918. (In some cases my 
quotations are abridged, and the italics my own.) 
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edge together with the nature of mind, rather than of consciousness 
in itself, or (alternatively) of consciousness as subservient to and 
operative in knowledge as a final resultant system;? for conscious- 
ness is only the function of mind, not its substance;? ‘‘what we 
introspect is not consciousness but feeling,’’ (p. 11); its evolution 
therefore must be inseparable from that of mind and its products. 

As thus dependent on consciousness, Dr. Strong maintains that 
our knowledge of real existence is essentially at once (a) direct, (b) 
adventitious or occasional, and (c) vehicular. ‘‘That the object is 
independent, and knowing an attempt to exhibit it as it is independ- 
ently, belongs to the very idea of knowing’’ (p. 172) ;—‘‘ Knowledge 
(is) really knowledge. The essences given are... loopholes through 
which we really contemplate (reality). Knowledge is the merest 
cobweb, but over which we may get safely across to reality’’ (p. 
235) ; and it is from this realist standpoint that I wish to examine 
Dr. Strong’s position as to the vehicular function of consciousness 
and the psychie character of the world of sense-perception. 

2. In the first place every function may be said to be necessarily 
as such ‘‘vehicular,’’ in the sense that it brings about a certain 
result or sets up a certain relation, impossible apart from the fune- 
tion; Dr. Strong, however, goes beyond this general principle, main- 
taining that in cognition there are concerned, together with the ob- 
ject and ego, what he calls ‘‘essences’’ or ‘‘given essences,’’ which 
while relating them are distinct from both (p. 170). ‘‘What is 
given in sense-perception is not the object as an existence, but the 
object as an essence’’ (p. 36), which again ‘‘is only a presumptive 
revelation of an object’’ (p. 38),—‘‘an entity or subsistent, a being 
of the logical type—a universal of the lowest grade’’ (p. 39). 

Plainly therefore the givenness of essences is not identical with 
the existence of objects; consciousness is not perception ;* and thus 
there ‘‘must be added, to transform consciousness into knowledge, 
affirmation or belief; the implicit assumption that the given-essence 
does in fact reveal an existing object’’ (p. 39). An assumption, be 
it noted—not ‘‘inference, explicit or implicit. . . . Cognition is ex- 
tremely simple; it is nothing but the givenness of an essence, and 
the acting as if an object existed ;’> so that, although Dr. Strong on 
the whole severely criticizes Kant, he here places cognition in the 
same category as the als ob of the Kantian system. 

2 Cf. Chap. X., beginning, p. 11. 

3“¢The function by which things are given—i. e., the same as awareness or 
givenness’’ (p. 36); also, essentially, a relation (p. 31). 

4 Consciousness is (p. 36) the same as awareness, which itself is givenness 
from the ‘‘opposite end’’ (p. 30). 


5P. 40. Cf: also—‘‘we possess a well-nigh irresistible instinct impelling 
us to act as if objects existed’’ (p. 222). 
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3. But this view raises at once two fundamental difficulties, in so 
far as, according to the implications of Dr. Strong’s own theory, we 
seem debarred from all perceptual certainty of real existence, and 
therefore also deprived of any proper basis for the revelatory func- 
tion which he assigns to essences. 

For Dr. Strong holds that ‘‘external things alone are entitled to 
be called objects of perception’’ (p. 7)—‘‘the proper object of per- 
ception is a thing’’ (p. 9)—‘‘our theory of perception has become 
a direct theory® ... the idealistic and representative theories being 
infected with fallacy’’ (p. 8) ; and it is solely on this accepted basis 
of real existence directly perceived that he constructs his theory of 
essences to account for it. The essence is specifically contrasted 
with real existence; the term ‘‘means entity or subsistent, 7. e., a 
being of the logical type, not an existent either physical or psycho- . 
logical’’ (p. 39). 

Now as resting on this realistic basis, the ‘‘essence’’ theory may 
be true or false; but its truth (or falsity) can be discovered and 
determined only with reference to this basis of accepted fact which 
it is an attempt to explain; and obviously if this basis itself disap- 
pears, the theory in its bearing on reality must also completely 
vanish with it. But Dr. Strong’s arguments finally result in this 
basal position being converted into a mere assumption, unproved 
and unprovable—‘‘It is impossible to prove that cognition is really 
such—that the object is there as it appears to be. Cognition can 
not be based on reason. Cognition has an instinct attached to it, 
(which) takes for granted the conditions in which it has been devel- 
oped; has been evolved in a world in which there were objects to 
be affirmed—that is the best explanation of its existence’’ (pp. 220- 
222). But surely such an ‘‘explanation”’’ is a sheer begging of the 
whole question at issue; and the two illustrations which Dr. Strong 
uses as being analogous to instinctive cognition are invalid, since 
they themselves imply prior cognition and can not therefore be 
strictly parallel to it.’ It is surely wholly illogical to construct a 
theory which purports to account for certain real phenomena, and 
afterwards to assume these very phenomena themselves; and though 
cognition may be allowed to take its own conditions for granted, it 
does not therefore follow that thought can do the same. 

For to regard the validity of cognition as consisting in ‘‘a well- 

6 That is as compared with Dr. Strong’s previous view in Why the Mind 
has a Body.—‘‘Tdealistic,’’? here as in current discussion generally, is akin to 
subjectivist; Hegel’s usage in, e. g. ‘‘Every genuine philosophy is idealism’’ 
(Ency., sec. 95) appears to be wholly lost sight of. 


7 By ‘‘nutrition’’ Dr. Strong appears to mean food-seeking instinct; ‘‘nu- 
trition’’ is a vague term denoting in the main a number of diverse processes. 
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nigh irresistible instinct impelling us to act as if objects existed’’ (p. 
222) is erroneous in both logic and psychology ;—as a criterion, it 
fails to differentiate between insanity, hallucinations, and normal 
action, which all alike, as purely instinctwe action, would testify to 
real existence; but apparently this instinct demands a further cri- 
terion, for ‘‘to recognize anything as existing is to recognize the 
presence of a source of change’’ (p. 43)—and again instinctively, 
since change is existential. But though cognition controls and ex- 
presses itself in action, this is voluntary,* and thereby implies the 
independent priority of cognition purely as such; all deliberate 
action, €. g., demands and presupposes cognition; and it is sheer 
confusion to wholly identify cognition thus with instinctive action. 

It is finally probably only an apparent contradiction that after 
stating that ‘‘cognition can not be based on reason’’ (p. 221) Dr. 
Strong should add that ‘‘after all, knowledge has been demonstrated 
to be really knowledge’’ (p. 235). 

4, The theory that cognition impels us irresistibly to believe® 
in real existence recalls some features in Locke’s epistemology. The 
mind, for Locke, took its ideas from the beginning to represent the 
real world—to be appearances of real existence. ‘‘ All simple ideas 
carry with them a supposition of a substance wherein they inhere ;’’?° 
and this indubitable implication of reality arises from the simplicity 
of our basal ideas together with the passive attitude of the mind 
towards them; although for Locke this is a necessity of thought, 
while Dr. Strong regards it as instinctive; and just as Dr. Strong 
holds that ‘‘introspection may be held to be approximately adequate 
knowledge’’! (p. 231) and that we are thus enabled ‘‘to turn the 
agnostic position,’’ so Locke maintained that we obtain an imme- 
diate certainty of experience in the existence of the conscious subject ; 
but that these two far reaching assumptions most seriously in- 
validate the soundness of Locke’s whole system is patent to modern 
criticism. 

5. There are also several minor obscurities in Dr. Strong’s de- 
tailed exposition of the nature and relation of essence, conscious- 
ness and things. We find that ‘‘for us to be aware of a thing is the 
same as for the thing to be given’’ (p. 30); and ‘‘what is given is 
solely the essence’’ (p. 37); therefore what we are aware, or con- 

8 Cf. Dr. Strong’s Epilogue—Fate and Free Will. 

97. e., in Dr. Strong’s own sense of practical action, not mere intellectual 
assent. 

10 Works, IV., 7. For this brief account of Locke’s system I am indebted to 
Professor Gibson’s recent work—Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its Histor- 
tcal Relations. 

11‘¢That to which the mind appears is introspection’’ (p. 5); which ‘‘to 
some extent fails completely to present the psychic reality’’ (p. 14). 
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scious, of is the essence (p. 170) ; now the essence is ‘‘a being of the 
logical type, and not an existent’? (p. 39); whereas on p. 31, Dr. 
Strong concurs in the view that ‘‘consciousness is some sort of rela- 
tion between existing objects.’’ 

The essence theory of sense-perception is obviously very compli- 
cated; but when it is extended to include introspection its complex- 
ity appears to amount to self-contradiction. For ‘‘the given essence 
is made to appear by the (psychic state) being used symbolically’’* 
(p. 230); and though a psychic state may possibly be ‘‘used’’ in 
some ways unconsciously, it certainly can not, I think, be used sym- 
bolically?* without our first being (@) conscious or aware, or (b) 
cognizant of it; and then if (@) it is (ante) itself already an essence; 
but if (b) then it requires an essence, which again demands a sym- 
bolie psychic state, and so ad infinitum; or in other words, if we can 
affirm the existence of psychic states only because certain essences 
irresistibly impel us to do so, it is a vicious circular argument to 
ascribe the appearance of essences themselves to psychic states; fur- 
ther, on p. 78 the essence itself is equated to the appearance of an 
object : what then is meant by the appearance of an essence, depend- 
ent on a psychic state? 

We have another instance of this fallacious procedure in Dr. 
Strong’s treatment of the after-image. This ‘‘can only be psychical. 
If, as given, it is an essence it is an essence of the same kind as those 
given when we introspect pleasure and pain’’ (p. 95). We have 
here then a psychic state ‘‘given by means of an essence’’ (p. 98), 
but as against this we find ‘‘there are such existences as psychic 
states which are the means by which essences are given’’ (p. 79). 
Thus the essence is first regarded as revealing existences,* and then 
as being in its turn dependent on psychic states which themselves 
are existences—and therefore ex hypothesi once more cognizable only 
through essences—the explanation becomes obviously circular. 

6. The relation which Dr. Strong takes to subsist between essences 
and sensations is not at all clear. On p. 130 he speaks of ‘‘the ab- 
solute difference between the essence given and the sensations by 
means of which it is given,’’ which would therefore appear to pre- 
clude any very close resemblance or other connection between these. 
On the other hand the eye ‘‘is so constructed as to make the sensa- 

12 Psychic states must be distinguished from essences’’ (p. 79), which ‘‘as 
such are non-psychical’’ (p. 89). 

13 For a symbol presupposes a recognized distinction between itself and 
what is symbolized. 


14‘¢The given-essence does in fact reveal an existing object’’ (p. 39)—‘‘an 
essence showing us reality’’ (p. 76). 
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tion a sort of duplicate or picture of the object’’;?> thus the sensa- 
tion (in some cases at least) closely resembles the object.—‘‘ A visual 
sensation (bears) in its own nature the impress of the object’’ (p. 
122)1°—and it is this characteristic of the sensation which consti- 
tutes essence—‘‘in so far the object is given as an essence.’? What 
then becomes of the ‘‘absolute difference’’ between sensation and 
essence ? 

In conclusion, after enunciating as a fundamental principle of 
the entire theory ‘‘that what is given is solely the essence’’ (p. 37) 
Dr. Strong asserts that ‘‘in memory ... what is given is never any- 
thing but the thing known’’ (p. 113)—what is known being, again 
according to the theory, not essence but real existence. It is quite 
possible however that this, as also some of the other inconsistencies 
in the treatment of the whole subject might be removed by more 
careful phrasing; but apart from that, I think that a coherent pan- 
psychie theory of knowledge still remains a problem for future in- 
vestigation. 

J. E. TURNER. 


LIVERPOOL. 





PANPSYCHISM AGAIN 


rMHOSE of us who, fifteen years ago, read Professor Strong’s 

Why the Mind Has a Body with interest and admiration have 
been waiting impatiently ever since for the sequel then promised, 
which should clear up the difficulties left standing and relate the 
theory to wider issues than were there discussed. At last he has 
given us, in The Origin of Consciousness, a book that shows not only 
the same acute powers of analysis and polemic, but marked philo- 
sophie progress. The solution—panpsychism—is the same, but the 
apologetic has veered; and the new conception of the epistemological 
problem offers illumination and food for thought to many who will 
not accept the panpsychistie conclusion. 

Because of the strangeness of the concepts and point of view, 
the book will not easily obtain the recognition which it deserves. 
It is, indeed, lacking in literary charm, and forbiddingly technical in 
its approach to problems which, at best, are extraordinarily elusive. 
Nor would any one, least of all Mr. Strong himself, claim finality for 
its arguments. Personally, although my own views are probably as 
close to Mr. Strong’s as those of any other living person, and in 


15 P, 129. But how we know this to be the case is far from plain; the 
statement seems either hypothetical or dogmatic. 

16 ‘‘Qbjects became able to evoke impressions corresponding to if not actu- 
ally resembling themselves’’ (p. 172). 
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spite of a voluminous correspondence with him upon these matters 
during the past few years, I have found scores of points to object 
to or question in the final text of the volume. But these are all 
matters of accuracy of phrase, or logic of argument. Upon the 
main issues I am convinced that Mr. Strong is right, and that he 
has done here a fine bit of pioneer work, which goes far toward 
clearing up some of the most vexing problems of philosophy. 

While the whole ‘book, as the title implies, is headed toward an 
answer to the question how consciousness could come to arise out 
of a non-conscious world, the bulk of it is taken up with answering 
the preliminary question, What is consciousness? The answer is: 
Consciousness is not a stuff.or substance, but a function, a relation. 
The substance of the mind—indeed, of everything that exists—is 
feeling, sentience, mind-stuff. But the bare existence of this stuff 
does not in the least imply consciousness. It is only when a peculiar 
bit of sentience, in the brain of an organism, a complex bit of 
sentience whose nature is largely determined by messages coming 
via sense-organs from an outer object, causes the organism to react, 
to adjust itself, to that outer object, that we speak of the organism 
as conscious. The organism uses the mental state (the bit of 
sentience which bears, as it were, the impress of the outer object) 
not as its own state, a bit of its own existence, but as if it were the 
outer object itself. It acts, that is, as if the object had certain char- 
acteristics which the mental state in question suggests; it lives as in 
the presence of objects clothed with the qualities created by its own 
brain-life. ‘‘Consciousness’’ is this relation of symbolism; a psychic 
state is ‘‘conscious’’ only qua used as a symbol, only as the vehicle 
of an intention directed toward another object than itself. 

To make this clear, it is necessary to explain the difference be- 
tween the epistemological view here implied and the two leading 
realistic epistemologies now current.t The ‘‘old’’ realists hold that 
we never have physical objects directly ‘‘given,’’ but only mental 
representations of them, from which we must infer the-existence and 
the character of the outer objects. The ‘‘new”’’ realists assert that 
the physical objects themselves (certain aspects of them) are directly 
‘*‘given,’’ in perception and in conception. Both theories run up 
against snags which have prevented their general acceptance. Pro- 


1 Professor Strong, in his earlier book, called his view a form of idealism. 
In the ontological sense, this may be legitimate, since panpsychism holds the 
universe to be composed of the same stuff out of which minds are made, and 
commonly calls that stuff ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘sentience.’’ But in the epistemolog- 
ical sense he is a realist, holding that this world of sentience exists prior to, and 
independently of, any one’s consciousness of it. Consciousness is a late product 
of evolution; and the relation ‘‘consciousness’’ is a purely external relation. 
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fessor Strong’s theory,” in a sense, transcends their divergence, by 
pointing out that both theories are right in what they deny, but 
wrong in what they assert. 

The ‘‘old’’ realism (2. e., realistic epistemological dualism, the 
representational theory of cognition) is wrong in holding that what 
is ‘‘given’’ is a mental state, in other words, that the data of per- 
ception and conception are psychological existents, so many pulses 
of the stream of psychie life. On the other hand, the ‘‘new”’ 
realists (realistic epistemological monists) are wrong in asserting 
that the outer existents themselves are given. What is given is—no 
existent at all, but an ‘‘essence,’’ a character-complex, a logical 
entity. The use of this concept ‘‘essence,’? which Mr. Strong owes 
to Mr. Santayana, is the most striking advance in his analysis of the 
cognition-situation. In veridical perception, or conception, what is 
‘‘oiven’’ is—the essence: such-and-such-an-ob ject, 7. e., the character 
of the object, not the existent itself, whose own private life never 
gets included within the conscious field of the organism. 

The neo-realists have had a vague perception of this truth. They 
would be right if they would recognize clearly the distinction be- 
tween the nature of an object and its existence. There is no mech- 
anism whereby an organism can intuit the existence of objects sur- 
rounding it; its belief in their existence remains an instinctive faith, 
corroborated by daily experience—. e., everything is as if they 
were there. But there 7s a mechanism whereby the organism can 
body forth visions of those objects, which are usually accurate 
enough for practical purposes, and may be entirely accurate—so far 
as they go. This is the well-known mechanism of ether-waves, sense- 
organs, nerve-pulses, associative brain-channels, and motor-tenden- 
cies. Complex psychic states are produced by this mechanism, in- 
cluding among their aspects the psychic counterpart of incipient 
tendencies to action. We thereby suppose ourselves to be sur- 
rounded by objects of a certain definite character. It is these sup- 
posed characters (‘‘essences’’) that are our ‘‘data,’’ that are 
‘‘oiven.’’ They are taken to be the characters of the objects about 
us. But there is usually a certain amount of illusion in this, and 
there may be any degree of illusion. For the status of what is 
‘‘given’’ is exactly the same in true perception as in hallucination. 


2Tt is also the theory of a group of realists (which includes Professor 
Strong and Professor Santayana) who have been at work for several years upon 
a cooperative volume in epistemology. The publication of the volume has been 
delayed because of the war-work of one of the group; but we hope that it will 
appear next fall or winter, under the title of Essays in Critical Realism. No 
other of the collaborators endorses all of Mr. Strong’s views; but the epistemo- 
logical view of the members of the group is, practically speaking, identical— 
more homogeneous, we think, than that of the authors of The New Realism. 
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It is always a further question how far the essence given is really 
the character of the existent object. 

The old realists, then, were right, after all, in realizing that 
what is given is dependent primarily upon the organism, and only 
at second hand upon the nature of the outer object. Furthermore, 
they were right in insisting upon the duality between the mental 
state produced and the outer object that produced the mental state; 
the latter may be truly said to be representative of the former. 
But after all, what is given is not the mental state, but just an 
essence, which is not the essence: this mental-state, but (if, and in 
so far as there is knowledge) the essence: such-and-such-an-outer-ob- 
ject. For example, if what is ‘‘given,’’ what I am conscious of, is 
a yellow dog ten feet distant and moving away from me, it is not my 
mental state that I am conscious of; that is not ten feet distant, or 
moving away from me. My being conscious of the particular 
essence: a yellow dog, etc., is simply the fact that, with certain 
mental states existent in me, I tend to act, speak, think as if a real 
existent of which that is the essence, or character, is really out there 
beyond my organism. 

‘*Cognition, in fine, is extremely simple: it is nothing but the 
givenness of an essence and the acting in consequence as if an ob- 
ject existed’’ (p. 40). ‘‘Perception is seizing the meaning that 
sense conveys’’ (p. 47). ‘‘The essence is given by means of the 
function of the psychic state in guiding the further course of our 
thought and action’’ (p. 103). ‘‘Givenness, then, is a natural im- 
plication of the function of sensation in guiding adjustment’’ (p. 
130). ‘‘The givenness of the essence is due to the symbolic use of 
the sensations in accordance with the motor tendency’’ (p. 133). 

The distinction between the mental state and the datum of con- 
sciousness, or given-essence, is brought out by the obvious fact that 
different mental states—a vivid sensation, a faint sensation, a 
memory or conception state—can be the vehicles, at different times, 
by which one and the same essence can be given, so that, for all the 
fluidity of our mental life, we live as in the presence of relatively 
stable objects. This is possible because the essence given is a mere 
intent, the result not of the sensation-state or conception-state alone, 
but of that plus the attitude of the organism, all the irradiations of 
that sensational nucleus. The essence is what we mean. 

This view of cognition readily permits the nature of outer ob- 
jects to be as different from the essences given in perception as 
refiection may indicate; permits them, then, to be psychic, 7. e., of 
the same stuff that our psychic states are made of. They would 
still have the nature that perception indicates, in so far as per- 
ception is veridical. They are in space, extended, of the shape and 


ce 
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size, and moving in the ways, that corrected perception indicates. 
But they have not, in themselves, the colors, for example, that 
constitute a part of what is ‘‘given’’ when we look at them. 

In introspection we have another mode of cognition, which may 
also be very inadequate. Apart from, and prior to, introspection, 
our mental states just exist, a psychic stream—(but not a stream of 
consciousness, because ‘‘consciousness’’ is cognition). We know our 
own mental life only as we introspect it. In introspective cognition 
we have the same factors as in sense-perception: the object (here a 
feeling) ; the cognitive state, a persisting primary memory image; 
attention, and a motor-attitude. The motor-attitude is now differ- 
ent, however. We feel ourselves to be dealing not now with an ex- 
ternal object, but with a state of our own sensibility. In other 
words, the essence: this mental state is given, instead of the essence: 
that physical object. But even primary memory may retain only a 
small part of the original feeling, and attention may be highly 
selective, so that what we, as a result, remember and know about our 
own mental states may be relatively little. The essence that is given 
may be only ‘‘a minute fraction or extract’’ of the total essence, or 
nature, of the existent mental state known. Introspection, then, is 
valid as far as it goes, but it may not go far enough to reveal the 
minute structure of the reality introspected. 

Because of this inadequacy of both methods of cognition, there 
is nothing in the data attained by either method to make against 
the hypothesis that the reality knowable by perception of brain- 
movements is the same as the reality knowable by introspection on 
the part of the owner of that brain. If you object that brain-proc- 
esses are enormously complex, while feelings are relatively simple, 
the answer has been already indicated. ‘‘We are endowed with 
certain powers of discrimination, which permit us to separate the 
parts of feelings from each other up to a certain limit; but beyond 
that limit we are powerless to separate them. These powers have 
been given us for practical purposes, and practical purposes do not 
require a high degree of discrimination. The fact of the case, then, 
is not that we perceive the unanalyzable feeling to be one, but only 
that we are unable to perceive it to be many. This, of course, in no 
way interferes with its actually being many. And we ean set no 
limits to the extent of its manyness’’ (p. 310). 

The apparent unity of the mind is discussed at considerable 
length, and very carefully analyzed. There are many aspects to it, 
but the most important element of unity is that given by attention 
and motor-reaction. The unity of a peculiar datum—a particular 
essence that is ‘‘given’’—consists in the fact that we react as to 
one thing instead of as to several. ‘‘Objects must be thus made 
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into wholes, otherwise we can not attend to them”’ (p. 281). And 
the only unity joining together all the data that go to make up our 
‘‘field of consciousness’’ is the fact that they are simultaneously 
given. This does not in the least imply that the mental states are 
unitary things. On the contrary, there are strong reasons for be- 
lieying them to be highly complex. Nor is the mind-stuff that 
makes up an individual mind peculiarly isolated from the rest of 
the universe. It is merely cognition that is limited. The amount 
of simultaneous perception, memory, conception, imagination, and 
introspection that an organism can carry on simultaneously deter- 
mines what shall be included in and excluded from that organism’s 
conscious field. 

Thus two great difficulties in the way of an evolutionary theory 
of consciousness are cleared away. The first difficulty lay in the ap- 
parently miraculous nature of knowing—the ‘‘self-transcendence”’ 
which it has seemed to involve. It becomes possible to explain this 
naturalistically as soon as we see that the existent known does not, 
as an existent, get into the knower’s field of consciousness, but only 
as an essence, 2. €., its nature is ‘‘given,’’ becomes a part of our 
world of discourse, and that by a comprehensible mechanism, evolved 
by a process of natural selection. 

The second difficulty lay in the apparent unity of the mind, so 
much emphasized by some philosophers. The solution of this diffi- 
eulty I have just indicated. 

But there is a third difficulty, the answer to which is not so con- 
vineing. It is the appearance among our data of so many simple 
qualities which can not apparently be reduced to one another. How 
can the qualities blue, red, yellow, bitter, sweet, hot, cold, hard, soft, 
A fiat, B sharp, develop out of one another or out of something 
simpler than all? Mr. Strong’s answer is that what introspection 
gives us is vague impressions of what in itself is highly complicated. 
It is a case of not seeing the trees for the wood! ‘‘Anger’’ or 
‘‘fear’’ igs a general impression of what, when analyzed, resolves into 
a complex of organic sensations. So the apparently simple sensible 
qualities may be not really ultimate, but complexes of—perhaps, in 
the end, one single kind of element, their individuality lying in their 
structure rather than in their substance. 

If these difficulties are thus solvable, it becomes possible at last 
to see how consciousness could arise in a world hitherto unconscious. 
Of course, on any hypothesis, there would be a history of the world, 
which would show when, and under what conditions, consciousness 
appeared—and appears in each new animal-organism.: But its ap- 
pearance would be a sheer marvel, unpredictable, incomprehensible. 
On the hypothesis of panpsychism alone we can see how conscious- 
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ness naturally and inevitably arises in an organism with sense- 
organs and brain. 

In his earlier volume, Professor Strong showed that this hy- 
pothesis alone offers a satisfactory solution for the mind-body prob- 
lem. (It retains a belief in the causal efficacy of mental states, as 
the interactionists wish; it retains a belief in the conservation of 
physical energy, as the parallelists wish; it even agrees, he now sees, 
with the automatist’s assertion that the data of consciousness are 
epiphenomena, ghostly by-products of evolution, without causal 
efficacy—or even an existential status.) The two volumes, in spite 
of the change of terminology and the altered envisagement of the 
epistemological problem, complement each other, and present quite 
the keenest and completest argument for panpsychism that has yet 
been offered. At least, I can record that they have done far more 
than anything else in print to strengthen my own conviction, now 
of some twenty years’ standing, that the truth lies in this direction. 

I have passed entirely over many interesting points, in the effort, 
within a very brief compass, to indicate what is most significant. 
The chanees are that I have not expressed the argument quite as Mr. 
Strong would have had me express it—we have never yet, in corre- 
spondence, been able entirely to satisfy each other, or the other 
members of our group! I recommend the readers of the JouRNAL, 
therefore, to hold lightly my words and to read Mr. Strong’s eare- 
fully thought out and painstakingly expressed exposition for them- 
selves. 


DuRANT DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XVIII. 

(1917-18). London: Williams & Norgate. 1918. Pp. 663. 

In the midst of war English philosophy has prospered. The 
mere bulk of the Aristotelian Society’s latest collection of papers is 
surprising, the more so that one paper is here only in abstract, and 
one entire symposium is not here at all. In quality the volume is 
likewise remarkable. The relative impressions left on those who 
were privileged to hear read and discussed the papers in this volume 
and in its predecessor, I do not know; I can judge only from the 
printed page; but certainly the improvement in quality in the pres- 
ent volume, as over its predecessor, seems to me more striking than 
the increase in bulk. The volume is a notable one. 

Turning to the subject-matter of these papers, my first query is, 
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What has become of English ‘‘new realism’’? Messrs. 8. Alexander 
and G. E. Moore are here—in forms that astonish. But I begin to 
wonder whether English new realism was not, after all, only a 
chance conjunction of thinkers, each following his own orbit, and 
now tending to separate wider and wider. Mr. S. Alexander’s 
paper, presented here in abstract and entitled ‘‘Space-Time,’’ is to 
me bewildering. I gather that the ultimate elements of the world 
are motions, and motion involves both places and times, so that space 
and time are intimately conjoined. Space must have three dimen- 
sions, because time has three characters—succession, irreversibility, 
and betweenness. This reminds me, indeed, that I once heard a 
lecturer who proved the doctrine of the Trinity from the fact that 
matter has three forms—solid, liquid, and gas. But Mr, Alexander 
goes on gaily to tell us that ‘‘Time is the mind of Space,’’ and 
**Space-Time is the stuff cut of which all existents are made,’’ and 
so I here drop the subject, as being beyond my depth, and lest I say 
something foolish, Mr. G. E. Moore’s paper is a criticism of 
Bradley. It strikes a blow fit to cleave Mr. Bradley asunder—only 
I have a suspicion Bradley is not standing at the point where the 
blow descends. That quality, which appears in Moore, of measured 
and open-eyed consideration of doubts, and striving after absolute 
precision, appears here also in the articles by Mr. J. A. Smith and 
Miss Dorothy Wrinch, the latter a little gem of logic. But the users 
of this method are peculiarly prone to misrepresent the proportions 
of the whole in their meticulous care about the parts; and prove to 
surfeit what needs no proving, while the real problem remains 
untouched. 

The absence of political philosophy is also noteworthy in this 
volume—and perhaps that is one reason for its superiority over its 
predecessor, since good political philosophy is rare. Mr. Seott’s 
‘*Realism and Polities,’’ and the opening pages of Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s article, are, however, well worthy of our consideration, because 
of the important tendency in current political thought which is there 
examined. Realism is, in this instance, used in its more non-philo- 
sophical sense, to mean a preference for the existent brute fact and 
a depreciation of the ideal. It consists in a liking for ‘‘given’’ 
reality, as raw as possible, uncooked, untampered with. It is to be 
found alike among philosophers, says Scott, in Russell and in Berg- 
son, and brings these two apparently antipathetic thinkers together. 
It leads Russell, in his social philosophy, to minimize the importance, 
and apparently even the desirability, of reason in actual human 
affairs, leads him to say impulses are what shape the world. It 
leads those syndicalists who have adopted Bergson as their philos- 
opher—adopted him somewhat after the fashion of ‘‘the dog who 
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adopted a man’”’ in the comic papers—to say in substance, ‘‘Down 
with your Utopias, down with your Ideals that never come true, 
start the social revolution and let it work itself out whithersoever 
it will.’? Such a social philosophy may put on airs as one that is 
mature and disillusioned. It may become such a Buddhistie disil- 
lusionment as finds expression in Mr. Russell’s ‘‘A Free Man’s 
Worship’’—‘‘ Farewell, proud world, I’m going home—to the Nir- 
vana of Mathematical Bliss.’’ But whether it be as mature and 
wise as it is disillusioned, may perhaps be doubted. It is a giving 
up, so far as active life is concerned, of all that makes men men, a 
loss of faith in social purposes and ideals; and the question may 
well be asked, ‘‘ Without a faith, not merely in reason in the ab- 
stract, but in at least some power of reason in this world of today 
and tomorrow, how long will the hard and arduous road of reason 
itself be followed; how long could we keep alive in another world 
a spirit so feeble and helpless and hopeless that it can not live and 
work in this?’’ Bergson has already made the sacrifice: for him the 
glory of the intellect is foolishness, the world of the ideal is a pale 
reflex of the real, and the social life of man is the chance reconfluence 
of rivulets of feelings that once upon a time diverged. And with 
these as our philosophical leaders of today, perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at that an idealism undisillusioned enough to believe in 
ideals is nowadays so rare. 

Very closely connected with the subject just considered is an 
essay in characterization of Bergsonian intuition, by Mrs. Karin 
Costelloe Stephen. She insists, and rightly I think, that Bergson’s 
intuition is no return to primitive consciousness. But I should pre- 
fer to put somewhat differently the conclusion to be drawn. Never 
having been a cow, at least so far as I can remember my previous 
transmigrations, I can not be sure just how it feels to be a cow. 
But I imagine a cow to live in a world of what Bergson would eall 
“‘symbolic knowledge.’’ Yonder green means ‘‘something to eat,’’ 
and then one goes and eats, and that is all there is to it. There is 
no voluptuous enjoyment of greenness for its own sake. A cow 
world is a world of signs and symbols. Yet Bergson seems to sug- 
gest that signs and symbols are among the vices of high civilization, 
intellectual products of applied science, when the scientific man, in 
the fullness of time, set out to build bridges. But every mind uses 
some crude sort of signs and symbols. The really remarkable thing 
is that the civilized man should have any notion of setting out to 
build bridges at all—neither a cow nor M. Bergson would ever have 
thought of such a thing. The world of ideals is for Mr. Russell a 
world afar, for M. Bergson it is as if it were not. 

What is it that M. Bergson wants, the which he finds symbolic 
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knowledge can not give him? It is not change and evolution. Ex- 
istentially, that symbolism called language is a wonderfully fluid 
thing, sometimes distressingly so. And as for the meanings it con- 
veys, only a neglect of the facts could have led to the current 
opinion that language is more suited to express the unchanging. 
Our own English tongue gives us twenty verbs to characterize action 
and transformation and movement, for one term that denotes the 
unchanging and the eternal. Language, itself an activity, is most 
at home in a realm of activities. But Bergson does not really hate 
symbolic knowledge because he thinks it gives us the permanent. 
Evolutionist though he calls himself, change and evolution are not 
what M. Bergson most truly delights in. He even speculates about 
a God for whom, as for Professor Royee’s Absolute, the whole pano- 
rama of time should be gathered up in one eternal, world-embracing, 
time-inclusive vision. But what rejoices M. Bergson’s soul is the 
quality of the world. M. Bergson hates signs and symbols because 
they take us away from immediate immersion in quality. Language 
ean not give us the feel of a throb of joy or pain, the blending tints 
of field and sky, the toll of a distant bell. For the appreciation 
of these experiences, we must turn away from books and spoken 
words to things; and to things, not as the peasant uses them, but 
as the artist sees them and feels them, the artist who dwells on their 
peculiar quale, their richness of color and savor. To linger over 
this endlessly various body and stuff of the world, to taste, to drink 
deep its manifold flavors, to do that would be to live. If M. Berg- 
son calls for change, it is because change can give us a new sensation, 
and a new relish, every minute, to add to our treasures of memory. 
And his appeal to us to wake up to these things, is in its place 
good. But while making this appeal to us, Bergson leaves out of his 
account other things that are more wonderful yet, other things that 
civilization should also mean for us: namely, the world of the ideal, 
and the world of social intercourse. To those things he seems almost 
as blind as the cow we considered above—the cow which lives in a 
world of mere sign knowledge, where all things are categorized as 
good to eat and not good to eat—is irresponsive and blind to the 
changing glories of the dawn. The world of.the ideal, as we have 
said, and the social world also, we may add, is for M. Bergson as if 
they were not. 

Another Bergsonian paper in this volume is Carr’s Presidential 
Address on ‘‘Mind and Body,’’ with the thesis, ‘‘The mind as a 
whole interacts with the body as a whole.’’ Good as the paper is, 
I can not grant that the thesis is established. Admitting that inter- 
action appears to oceur, his way of describing it has an element of 
truth; but equally is it true that parts of mind do seem to interact 
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with parts of body. And what empirical foundation is there, after 
all, for the view that the mind is a whole, in the sense of being the 
very ideal of a tight organism, changing as a unit, every part affect- 
ing every other part? I confess to disliking the method Carr em- 
ploys, as one hard to bring to empirical tests; and I believe there is 
much more hope from such methods of piecemeal discussion as are 
exemplified in C. D. Broad’s recent masterly handling of the same 
question (Monist, April, 1918). The problem of psychophysical 
interaction leads us over into the general field of the vitalism con- 
troversy ; and this latter furnished the subject for a symposium of 
scientific men, before the Aristotelian Society, which is reported in 
the present volume. The question was, ‘‘Are physical, biological, 
and psychological categories irreducible?’’ The papers presented 
are admirable expressions of the temperamental attitudes of different 
scientific men to this question. That of D’Arey Thompson, defend- 
ing a methodological mechanist position, appeals to me as capital, in 
its open-eyed and genial good sense. 

Another symposium in this volume is a sort of metaphysical 
idealist love-feast, in which Messrs. Bosanquet, Seth Pringle-Patti- 
son, Stout, and Haldane take part. But they are not without their 
little differences among themselves, and the three latter proceed to 
take Bosanquet to task for reducing human personalities to adjec- 
tives of the Absolute. The admirers of Bradley’s theory of judg- 
ment, and Bradley’s, and after him Bosanquet’s, development of it 
into a metaphysic, may not be willing to agree with me, but for my 
part I find myself saying, ‘‘Amen,’’ to almost every point Pringle- 
Pattison makes. I rather think Bradley and Bosanquet are the 
better idealists; but to my notion Pringle-Pattison’s is the more 
humanly satisfying philosophy, and, so far as it is here expressed, 
also the truer as well; though truth and satisfyingness, I fear, may 
not prove ultimately synonymous. 

Theology, at least as it concerns the relation of the concept of 
an Absolute to the concept of a God, plays a very large roéle in the 
present volume. It is not only raised in the idealist symposium, 
but also two other of the ablest papers in the volume grapple with it 
directly. In one of these, Mr. F. C. S. Schiller has a ‘‘real Bishop’’ 
to argue with, on the question of ‘‘Omnipotence,’’ and fairly out- 
does himself in smashing the Absolute. Even better, however, is 
Mr. A. E. Taylor’s exposition of Proclus, wherein he attributes to 
Proclus so many extraordinary words of wisdom about some of the 
greatest problems of philosophy, that Proclus would have to be 
placed several grades higher than usual in the scale of philosophers, 


did one not suspect that perhaps it is Taylor who deserves elevation 
instead. 
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Another paper, less brilliant than these, Mr. Albert A. Cock’s 
discussion of ‘‘The Ontological Argument for the Existence of 
God,’’ is the one, however, which I should like to take some space 
here to scrutinize. The paper is, I believe, successful in its rejoin- 
ders to most of the current criticisms of the ontological proof. And 
yet, I am more convinced than ever of the invalidity of that proof. 
The author establishes, I think, that the proof does not amount to 
saying, ‘‘The sum-total of existence exists.’’ If it proves anything, 
it proves there exists, in the fullest sense of the term ‘‘exists,’’ a God 
who is perfect in goodness. A good God that really exists is better 
than one that does not, therefore a perfectly good God must be one 
that exists. And he establishes, also, that if it proves as much as 
this, it can, furthermore, prove that a personal Devil exists (his 
argument to show the Devil would be impersonal, seems to me 
mistaken). An existent personal Devil would be far worse than an 
imaginary or impersonal Devil. And I think he meets squarely the 
Kantian argument that existence is not an ordinary predicate; and 
maintains that, granting this contention, the proof still holds. 
Verily, this is a startling situation, for we have been trusting in 
Kant to defend us. 

But I think the author is right, and for the following reasons, 
wherein I depart from the author’s mode of presentation. <A good 
God would have to be existent. The reason why is simply this, that 
a non-existent somewhat is nothing, absolutely nothing; it is non- 
sense to talk of its being good or bad, or having any other quality 
such as existent things may have. I am quite aware that our vari- 
ous value-theorists, approaching value from the psychological side, 
have convinced themselves pretty generally that we can value a thing 
and even explicitly judge it to be valuable, without judging that it 
exists. But they seem a little too much inclined to take for granted 
that, because in the psychological realm of judgments there can be 
supposals, and assumptions, and judgments about the possible, 
therefore there can, metaphysically, be things that exist only in pos- 
sibility, or in idea, or in essence, being the same in quality as some- 
thing that elsewhere exists fully or could so exist, but possessed, in 
the case here in question, of some amphibious half-being and half- 
non-being. This seems to me false, if not absurd, metaphysics; and 
furthermore, even if true, it would not offer genuine help in the 
present problem. There are those, I know, who maintain that in 
the worship of a God, what we really worship is the bare ideal of 
goodness. They may go on to say that adding existence and power 
to this, would only be to degrade it. At least they agree that you 
ean not make the idea of goodness better by annexing to it some sort 
of existence or embodiment. If these theses were correct, I do not 
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see why we should ever be called upon to do a good act, if the good 
act which is only an ‘‘idea’’ were not made in some very definite 
sense a better one by being done. Not only the idealist, but also the 
hypocrite and the knowing evil-doer may rejoice in the possession of 
the mere ‘‘idea of a good act,’’ and not always to their own better- 
ment. ‘‘But it is not your thought of good,’’ it will be said, ‘‘but 
goodness, the essence, the concept—that is what is not made better 
by adding existence.’’ This I grant, but I think the reason is very 
simple: goodness per se is neither good nor bad, any more than the 
concept of life is alive; the things that are properly denominated 
good are people, and moral actions, and the like. These lovers of 
the abstract good are so fearful of confounding goodness with mere 
existence or brute power, that they are apprehensive even to have, 
them conjoined. It seems to me, on the contrary, that a God in 
whom goodness was associated with power would necessarily be a 
better sort of a God than one who had only goodness. And as for 
existence, I should suppose an existent and good God would be better 
than one that was non-existent by the entire amount of his goodness, 
for a ‘‘non-existent entity’’ is, ontologically, nothing, and his good- 


ness is nil. And it is a mere plain fact, that to those who deeply 
value and worship a God, his existence does matter a great deal. 


They may not judge him actual every time they judge him precious 
to them or good. One judges only what is to the judger at the 
moment something which is in question; a judgment is an answer 
to a challenge. We never really do, however, call things good which 
we think do not exist. There is, it is true, a sort of play-mood 
wherein we do put aside existence questions deliberately, but that 
is a very sophisticated and really complex affair. Nothing, how- 
ever, that I have just been saying should be interpreted as a denial 
that we can hypothetically discuss the goodness of the non-existent. 
Such discussions are of the greatest importance. But what we 
mean, when we assess the value of the possible or the ideal is always 
this: ‘‘If my ideal existed, then it would have this or this grade of 
goodness.’’ Thus our argument has outflanked the Kantian position. 
No question need be raised as to whether existence is another sort 
of a predicate from goodness. It is indeed another sort. But we 
have established that for something to be good presupposes its exist- 
ing, which is what the ontological proof set out to demonstrate. 
However, there is something further to be considered. We have 
established that if something is perfectly good—truly, we have gone 
further and established that if it is good at all, then that thing is 
existent. But we have not yet gotten it out of the if-then form. 
We have not established that anything really is good. Our author, 
following his own line of discussion, has only seemingly done so; 
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and the reason is, that he has committed the fallacy into which 
Meinong fell with his ‘‘Golden Mountain.’’ In substance, Meinong 
argued this way: ‘‘It is only in essence or in possibility that a golden 
mountain exists. It does not exist in fact, certainly not in space 
and time. Yes, but how then about ‘The Golden Mountain that 
really is in space and time’? Does not that particular golden 
mountain have to be existent and to have a place and a date? 
Would it not involve a contradiction to deny to it existence?’ 
Meinong remains perplexed. The answer to the puzzle seems to me 
to have been given by Mr. Bertrand Russell, and substantially the 
same answer is repeated in this volume by Mr. G. E. Moore, in the 
Bradley article mentioned above. A golden mountain does not 
exist even in idea, if by ‘‘idea’’ you have reference to a genuine 
meaning, and not a mental image. If it did, then it would have to 
exist in fact, if it were the idea of a golden mountain in actual space 
and time. There is here present, as subject-matter thought about, 
only the notion of ‘‘a single something,’’ and the concepts of ‘‘ being 
made of gold’’ and ‘‘being a mountain.’’ But these coalesce to 
form no unity, such as you could point out as ‘‘The Golden Moun- 
tain,’’ either in essence, or in idea, or in an assumed ‘‘world of 


possibilities.’” So you can perfectly well say, ‘‘The Golden Moun- 
tain is non-existent,’’ or, ‘‘Round-squares are unreal,’’ or, ‘‘ Unicorns 


do not exist.’’ You can do this without meaning that they have a 
new sort of being called unreal being, or non-existent reality. You 
do not make these things existent even in idea; no, not even only 
setting them up long enough to knock them down again. What you 
mean is simply this: ‘‘No thing is made of gold and is a mountain,”’ 
**No thing both is round and is square.’’ I do not have to postulate 
that round-squares exist in idea, in order that I may deny they 
exist in any sense, and thus contradict myself. And likewise with 
the case which led us to the present inquiry. I do not have to sup- 
pose that there is a ‘‘God perfect in goodness’’ existing in idea, in 
order that I may deny he exists in fact; for if I admit he is real in 
any sense, I admit that he is so in the fullest sense and in fact. 
There is no contradiction, therefore, in saying, ‘‘A God perfect in 
goodness does not exist,’’ for what I really say is, ‘‘There is no being 
that is perfectly good.’’ Now the ontological proof is an argument 
from necessity. If the proof is valid, the last proposition we have 
just laid down must be self-contradictory. But it is not. Hence 
the proof can not be valid. 

I am inclined to think that the proposition, ‘‘ Nothing is perfectly 
good,’’ is not merely lacking in self-contradictoriness, but is also 
true. There may, for all I know, actually be a God who is exceed- 
ingly good, good beyond all mortal attainment of goodness. But 
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‘‘nerfect goodness’’ is another matter. As Mr. Schiller well says, if 
you raise power, or goodness, or what not, to infinity, you may 
simply destroy it. That is what I think happens here. ‘‘The 
Good,’’ or ‘‘Perfect Godness,’? seems mere words to me. Some 
things are better than others, as some people are fatter than others. 
But why should there have to be, therefore, a person who is the ne 
plus ultra of superlative fatness, who is ‘‘perfect in fatness’’? Or 
why should there be something called ‘‘The Fat’’? Doubtless we 
have need of a criterion of goodness. But I do not see why that 
eriterion has to be either ‘‘The Good,’’ or ‘‘a Being that is perfect 
in goodness,’’ any more than the tape-measure by which we might 
measure fatness would have itself to be absolutely fat. I would, 
therefore, deny that we can so much as have an intelligible idea of 
what it would mean for something to be perfectly good. And that 
granted, even the very first premise of the ontological proof is 
overthrown. 

But my discussion will be defeating its own purpose, if I con- 
tinue longer, and prevent such readers as I may have had from turn- 
ing at once to the rich variety of those much more admirable dis- 
cussions, which the volume we have been passing in review presents, 
in such unusual measure, for our enjoyment. 


H. T. CostTenwo. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


AN educational departure that should be of much interest and 
significance to philosophers is being instituted in the form of a new 
required course for Freshmen in Columbia College, beginning next 
fall. The course, to be given five hours a week throughout the 
Freshmen year, is entitled Introduction to Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion, and is designed to be a survey and interpretation of the chief 
features, intellectual, social and economic, of our own civilization, 
and a comparison and contrast with the leading elements of the 
civilization of earlier periods. It is to conclude with a somewhat 
extensive consideration of the general and insistent problems con- 
fronting contemporary society in the light of the background devel- 
oped in the earlier part of the course. 


This course is to be given in a number of sections, which are to 
be taught consecutively through a whole semester by members of the 
departments of philosophy, history, economics and _ polities, re- 
placing required courses in the first two departments named. The 
material has been fused on the basis of the problems treated rather 
than on any traditional departmental lines. It is hoped by thus 
presenting an objective and scientifically motived inquiry into the 


character, origins and possibilities of contemporary civilization, the 
student will be undergoing a genuinely educative process, that he 
will begin to have a sense of the context of the particular subject mat- 
ters of inquiry in the world in which he is living, and that in con- 
sequence of this orientation he will be enabled to choose his electives 
and form his intellectual interests and judgments in a broad and 
genuinely philosophical fashion. 


The material in the course more specifically taken from the field 
of philosophical inquiry, is the section of the course dealing with the 
World of Human Nature, a discussion of human traits and their 
social significance; and a discussion of the outstanding and con- 
trolling ideas of the modern period, and their development from 
Francis Bacon through the rise of the doctrine of evolution, and the 
diffusion of the spirit and methods of science. 
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